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even for a good wit to understand and practise
them, without the help of a liberal education,
long reading, and digesting of those few good
authors we have amongst us, the knowledge
of men and manners, the freedom of habitudes
and conversation with the best company of both
sexes; and, in short, without wearing off the
rust which he contracted while he was laying in
a stock of learning. Thus difficult it is to un-
derstand the purity of English, and critically to
discern not only good writers from bad, and a
proper style from a corrupt, but also to distin-
guish that which is pure in a good author, from
that which is vicious and corrupt in him. And
for want of all these requisites, or the greatest
part of them, most of our ingenious young men
take up some cried-up English poet for their
model, adore him, and imitate him, as they think-,
without knowing wherein he is defective, where
he is boyish and trifling, wherein either his
thoughts are improper to his subject, or his
expressions unworthy of his thoughts, or the
turn of both is unharmonious. Thus it appears
necessary, that a man should be a nice critic in
his mother-tongue before he attempts to translate
a foreign language. Neither is it sufficient, that
he be able to judge of words and style; but he
must be a master of them too; he must perfectly
understand his author's tongue, and absolutely
command his own. So that, to be a thorough
translator, he must be a thorough poet Neither
is it enough to give his author's sense in good
English, in poetical expressions, and in musical
numbers; for, though all these are exceeding
difficult to perform, there yet remains an harder
task; and it is a secret of which few translators
have sufficiently thought I have already hinted